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The Philanthropist. 


As we know the writer of the following story to 
be a gentleman of intelligence and genuine philan- 
thropy, we have been at considerable pains to deci- 
pher his manuscript, which has been no slight Jabour, 
we can assure him. If, as we anticipate, we should 
have mistaken the meaning of the author in certain 
passages, he must ascribe any of our interpolations, 
or verbal deviations from the text, to the cause to 
which we have just adverted.— Edit. Kal. 

THE RE-UNION. 


A TALE OF SLAVERY.—(ORIGINAL.) 





— 

Eternal Nature! when thy giant hand 
Had heaved the floods, and fixed the trembling land; 
When life sprung, starting at thy plastic call, 
Endless her forms, and man the lord of all! 
Say,.was that lordly form inspired by thee, 
To wear eternal chains, and bew the knee? 
Was man ordained the slave of man, to toil, 
Yoked to the brutes, and fettered to the soil; 
Weigh’d in a tyrant’s balance with his gold? 
No! Nature stamped us in a heavenly mould! 
T. CAMPBELL. 

It was evening; Aurora had departed the earth, and a 
delightful breeze from the west dispelled the heat which 
the sun had shed on the habitation of man. Nature 
seemed to have sunk into a state of repose, and all around 
was stillness and silence. At this moment the sound of 
distant music was heard; and though it was rather the 
voice of nature than the melody of art, it served to increase 
the agreeable emotions which other objects had excited. 
Neither the mellowness of the flute, nor the shrillness of 
the octave; the loud sound of the horn, nor the hollow 
tones of the drum, were heard to mingle with the breeze. 
It was the united voices of a company of negroes, who, 
just returning from their work, were happy in the antici- 
pation of rest. The labours of the day were over; and as 
the slave gangs vacated the scene of their employment, 
they banished their cares with a song, and dismissed, for 
a time, their apprehensions for the future by an indul- 
gence in harmless merriment. The greater part of them 
looked smilingly as they passed along; for the prospect 
of a short respite from their toils, and the excitement pro- 
duced by their vocal music, had contributed to promote 
in their minds feelings of cheerfulness and satisfaction. 
Notwithstanding the period of their repose was likely to 
be short, and although the anticipation of the morrow’s 
drudgery was calculated to suppress their satisfaction, yet 
their spirits were somewhat exhilarated by this temporary 
alteration in their situation ; for as the change of scenery, 
though it be only for a moment, relieves the eye which 
has long gazed on the same objects; and as a change of 
situation to an invalid, though he carries his disorder with 
him, tends to ameliorate his condition, so the heart of 
man, long accustomed to bitterness and woe, may be, for 
a time, enlivened, even by that which cannot possibly 
afford it permanent relief. The joy which these unhappy 
slaves appeared to experience was not that inward satisfac- 
tion which arises from the possession of some solid and en- 
during source of happiness ; nor was it the comfort which 
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a well-founded hope of some future blessedness is calcu- 
lated to inspire. Alas! it was only the transient excite- 
ment created by the cessation from labour ; the momentary 
rapture which the prospect of repose had occasioned. In 
a land which slavery has cursed, and among individuals 
who are the subjects of perpetual labour, and increasing 
and unnumbered oppressions, there can be no permanent 
source of happiness ; and here 


** Hope never comes that comes to all, 
But misery, without end, still urges.” 


Indeed, an attentive observer, nay, a person possessing 
little more than the ordinary power of reflection, might have 
perceived, from the conduct and appearance of the negroes, 
that their pleasure was of a very short-lived character. 
That happiness, which is enduring, is indicated by a calm 
composure ef the mind, and by unruffled serenity, and 
continuous cheerfulness. Such, however, were not the 
symptoms discoverable in these slaves. Theirs were the 
noisy mirth of the thoughtless, the jocularity of the incon- 
siderate, and the laughter and singing of the subjects of 
inconstant bliss. But amid this cfowd of negroes, who 
rejoiced in their present deliverance from irksome labour, 
without recollecting that they must soon return, appeared 
one who was an indifferent spectator of their gambols, 
and an unmoved hearer of their mirth and revelry; or, 
perhaps, to speak more accurately, she heard not their 
noise, nor beheld their sportive wantonness. Her cheeks 
were pale and wan: her eyes, sunken and Janguid, in- 
dicated despair; and her whole countenance formed an 
index which pointed out the sorrows of her heart. The ine 
nocent smiles and the soft prattling of a little black infant 
which leaned over the shoulder of its mother, who was 
walking just before the subject of our tale, evidently affected 
her, and drew from her the tears, not of joy, but of heartfelt 
bitterness. Down the jet black cheeksof Mary the pearly 
drops rolled freely and incessantly. Her heart was full, 
but her eyes afforded it some relief. -At length she became 
more powerfully affected, and fell, fainting, into the arms 
of a young black man, who walked by her side. ‘This 
gentle negress, whose usual employment was in the family 
of her master and mistress, had availed herself of a favour- 
able opportunity to come out for the purpose of meeting her 
husband. To speak more correctly, the negro into whose 
arms she had fallen, though the direct object of her love 
and affection, was not legally her husband ;—for, in 
Jamaica, the island on which he existed, the laws dis- 
courage the marriage of slaves; thus disallowing the laws 
of nature, and cutting off one of the main sources of human 
happiness, They had, however, entered into an engage- 
ment with each other, and had rendered it sacred by an 
appeal to the Deity, and by presenting to Heaven their 
petitions for the sanction and benediction of their Maker. 
They were not ignorant of the claims which the Divine 
Being has upon his creatures, having been successfully 
instructed in the duties and doctrines of Christianity by 
a missionary who resided on the island. They were happy 
in possessing each other’s affections ; and the horrors of a 
life of slavery were, in many cases, mitigated by their mu- 
tual attentions: but, if there were instances in which this 
happy effect was produced, there were others in which 
their union became the occasion of aggravating their sor- 
rows, and of increasing the weight of thattyranny and op- 
pression with which human beings, in their condition, are 


visited. It happened, unpropitiously, that Mary and her 
mistress became mothers about the same time; and this 
circumstance proved to the former the beginning of sor- 
rows, and the commencement of a new career of woe. 
The lady of the planter was either unable or unwilling to 
perform those duties which nature and religion dictate 
should always be discharged by a mother; and it was, 
therefore, deemed advisable to place out her infant daughter 
to be wet-nursed. Mary was, unfortunately, fixed upon as 
& proper person to be made the foster-mother of her mis- 
tress’s child, and was, accordingly, compelled to give up 
her own babe into other hands. Much as she lamented 
this cruel circumstance, and much as she protested against 
it, there was no alternative. She was only aslave; looked 
upon as a being on an equality with the cattle of the 
estate, and as one who might be treated with the same 
disregard to every social feeling, and to all natural affec- 
tion. Of course, all her attempts to get the unnatural 
mandate of her mistress reversed were in vain. Her en~ 
treaties were unavailing ; the sentence had gone forth, and 
could not be retracted. Alas! the sighs and groans of 
men who are considered only as property, seldom enter 
into the ears of their proprietors. The consequence of this 
inhuman treatment may be easily imagined. The little 
black bantling, of which Mary was the mother, no longer 
the object of her care, no longer blessed with maternal 
nourishment and attention, soon became weak and sickly. 
With many a heavy sigh Mary frequently passed the 
place to which her babe had been removed. About the 
middle of the day she had repaired to the spot where she 
was accustomed to see and embrace her child; but, on 
her arrival, she was first told that it was not better; then, 
that it was worse; and, last of all, that it had expired. 
With a heart swelling with grief she looked into the place 
where it was laid, and with eyes filled with tears she be- 
wailed her loss. “On her recovery from the first ebullition 
ef her grief, her mind was alternately filled with joy and 
sorrow, or with gratitude and angry feeling. Now she 
would bitterly mourn over the object of her affections, and 
then, again, she would rejoice at its removal from the land 
of slavery and oppression. Under the influence of an un- 
hallowed temper, she would’ almost pray for the curse of 
Heaven to rest-upon those who had been the occasion of 
her distress ;. and then, recollecting the instructions of her 
teacher, and the command of her Saviour, to render to no 
man evil for evil, she would lift her eyes to the habitation 

of the Deity, and, imploring his forgiveness and his grace, 
express her gratitude that, from the scenes of misery and 
woe with which she was surrounded, he had removed her 
infant to the realms of happiness, and eternal rest and 
glory. Through the remainder of the day, after her re- 
turn to her work, she was closely employed, either in 

domestic concerns, or in nursing the child which had been 

cruelly forced upon her. As evening approached, howe 

ever, she was enabled to proceed towards the scene of her 

husband’s labours. She met him just coming, with his 

fellow-slaves, from the field. With great eagerness she 

told her tale of woe to the only remaining object of her 

affections, and in him she found a heart that sympathized 

in her distress, and a tongue that whispered the words of 

kindness and consolation to her sorrowing spirit. She 

had just concluded this relation, when, lifting up her eyes, 





she beheld the child of her fellow captive, smiling, and, 
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apparently, joining in the expression of cheerfulness and 
mirth with the unthinking negroes who went before. It 
was this glance at an infant which reminded her of the 
one she had lost, that renewed her emotions of grief, and 
produced the agitation which ended in her fainting. But, 
alas! this was not the termination of her sorrows; her 
affliction had only commenced. Shortly after these cir- 
cumstances occurred; Mary’s mistress determtined on re- 
turning with her husband to England. As her infant 
was not yet old efiough to be weaned ; and as Mary was, 
in other respects, a desiderutum in her family, the lady 
of the planter determined on taking her to England. It 
is unnecessary to remark, that this was a trial less easy to 
be endured than the former. Her child had, indeed, se- 
eured ‘her warmest affections; but the love which she 
bore to her husband had existed much longer, and taken 
@eeper root in her ‘heart. From her infant she had just 
beén separated, and, therefore, to her husband she looked 
‘ss to her only source of happifiess, and (religion excepted) 
her last hope and conifort. Now, however, they must be 
separated from tach other; the one to remain in a land 
of ‘tdil and oppression, the other to be taken to a country 
4istant and unknown, in the company of one who had 
occasioned the death of her late child, and who was now to 
be the means of removing her far away from him she loved. 

The time which elapsed’ after she had heard of this de- 
cision, ‘till the moment of her depurture arrived, was a 
period of the atmost distress. The mind of Mary, as 
well as that of her husband, was kept in a state of 
altetnate ‘hope and fear. At one time they hoped the 
dreadful order of separation would be rescinded ; at an- 
other they flattered themselves that both of them would 
be permitted to go to England; and, when dejected and 
depressed, they could not venture to anticipate either of 
these oecurrences, they trusted that death, the great de- 
Viverer of the captive, and the last hope of the slave, would 
interpose and snatch them both from the unhallowed grasp 
of tyranny and oppression. They consulted the missionary, 
from whom they had received instruction in “ the first 
‘principles of the doctrine of Christ,” but he, alas! could 
give them no expectation Of the accomplishment of their 
wishes. He told them he was too unpopular with the 
‘planters to have any influence over their master or mis- 
‘tress ; atid advised them to have recourse to importunate 
ptayet to that’Being whose ear is ever open to the cry of 
the distréessed, and who is ever gracious and merciful to 
accede to their petitions. He further recommended 
them, in the event of their hot prevailing on their em- 
ployer or his wife to let them remain, to submit with 
theekricss and resiftiation. He reminded them of the 
commands Of their Master who is in heaven, with respect 
‘to the Obedience of servants to their superiors, and of the 
gréat exartple of submission and forbearance which he left 
for the imitation of his followers. He also offered them 
the ‘consolati¢ns of religion, reminding them that ** all 
things ‘work together for good to those who love God,” 
und Jeaditig forward their hopes to that happy time when 
they should again meet to separate no more for ever. 

The time'of ‘Marty's departure having nearly arrived, 
they appealed to the platiter and his wife, in the hope of 
prevailing on them ‘to allow both to go to England, 
or both to remain in the West Indies. Their application, 
however, proved fruitless, and their hopes were at once cut 
off. Im vain they implored; in vain they remonstrated. 
To threaten they dared not ; for both the absolute authority 
vested in colonial planters and the commands of Christ, 
forbade them to resort to this means of obtaining their 
wishes. It was equally in vain that they mentioned the 
death of their child, as a plea for the extension of com- 
passion and feeling on the part of their master and mistress, 
Alas! the eyes which are actustomed to witness sights of 
woe, do not éasily weep over isolated cases of distress ; nor 
ean they, who detive their wealth at the expense of the 
liberty and happitiess of their féllow-men, be easily affected 
by the distresses of individuals. Such men must be little 


commicerating and relieving the sorrows of a portion of 
that class, who are indebted to them for the loss of all that 
lifeholds dear. A decided negative was given to their so- 
licitations, and thus the blast of despair, blowing over their 
prospects, chilled and withered the few comparatively plea- 
sant spots which were left. The evening before they were 
called on to bid a final adieu to each other, they returned 
to their usual place of revose with hearts filled with an- 
guish and despair. Slavery had ever appeared hateful to 
them, and had ever been a source of misery; but now it 
presented itself in its most execrable form. Their child 
had been forced from the embraces of its mother into the 
arms of death, by a monster more frightful than the last 
enemy, and more cruel than the opening grave: in ad- 
dition to this calamity, the same demon of slavery now 
called upon them to part for ever. Oh, Slavery! when 
will thy encroachments cease, and thy cruelties have an 
end! When, oh when, shall it be declared, ‘* hitherto 
shalt thou come, and no further,” and here shall thy fierce 
claims on human liberty and happiness be staid? But the 
period of thine existence is limited, and the bounds of thy 
duration are set. May the time of thy banishment from the 
world be hastened !—Neither Mary nor her husband could 
get anyrest. Sleep had fled from their eyelids, and repose 
could not be found. In the morning, they rose early, 
and, ere they had been long up, they were surprised by 
a knocking at the door. It was the missionary, who, 
having heard of the speedy removal of the planter’s family, 
came to reconcile them, if possible, to their afflictions, by 
administering the consolations of religion. To the mourn- 
ing couple he proved a truly welcome visitor: his presence 
stayed the violent expressions of their grief, and his con- 
versation, in some measure, allayed their sorrows. It 
was now near the time of their separation, and, as that 
heart-rending moment approached, they became power- 
fully affected. The minister of the Gospel discoursed to 
them of the obligations they were under to their Redeemer, 
and reminded them that His sufferings on their behalf 
were much greater than those they were called on to en- 
dure. He again repeated the observations he had made 
at their last meeting, and added to them other powerful 
motives to resignation and contentment. Having said 
these things, he accompanied them to the ship. There, 
notwithstanding the presence of their master and mistress, 
they indulged in excessive grief. At length,the vessel being 
ready for weighing anchor, they fell on each other’s 
neck, and most affectionately embraced each other. Mary 
then wished her husband and the minister a last farewell, 
and with deep regrets entered the vessel. As the West- 
Indiaman sailed gallantly from the shores of the slave- 
tilled land of oppression, the husband and wife looked 
anxiously at each other; but, in a few moments, Mary, 
overcome by the violence of her feelings, fainted, and was 
taken below. Her husband, who was still in slavery, was, 
in an equally short space of time, hurried away to his 
work. (To be continued.) 


Miographical srotices. 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL MILLER. 











Jain 
(From the London Weekly Review.) 


This work not being yet ready for publication, we con- 
tinue our extracts. When it issues from the press, it can- 
not, we think, fail of attracting very general attention, as, 
in addition to the copious and valuable information it con- 
tains respecting the revolutions of Buenos Ayres, Chile, 
&c. and details of military achievements, there are abun- 
dant personal anecdotes, sketches of manners, and fine 
pictures of scenery. The author has himself visited South 
America, and been a careful observer both of the country 
and its inhabitants. He is not a book-maker. His ma- 
terials, collected on the spot, either by himself or his dis- 
tinguished brother, are more ample than his patience, and 
have, by no means, been made the most of ; else, instead 





susceptrble of emotions of sympathy, and ill fitted. for | 


of two volumes, we should have had four. From his tes- 


timony we learn that republicanism is daily taking firmer 
root in South America, by creating opinions, habits, man. 
ners, and even prejudices, corroborative of its empire ; and 
that it is probable that a very few years will obliterate from 
that hemisphere every trace of monarchy. But we shall 
not now enter any farther into the subject, as we wish to 
give as much space as possible to extracts from the book 
itself. The reader will form some idea of the difficulties 
experienced by the patriot army in crossing the Andes into 
Chile, from the following passages : 

‘* The obstructions which nature has raised to impede 
the passage of a numerous body of men over the mighty 
barrier of the Andes, are not easily conceived but by those 
who have crossed these stupendous ridges. A novel kind 
of warfare might be carried on by means of a few men, 
who could be made to defy the utmost efforts of a nu. 
merous army. Supported by a few rude field-works, they 
might prevent the strongest division from advancing ; and, 
taking a circuitous route, might gain the rear, and, by 
similar works, hem in an invading column amongst horrid 
defiles and mountainous wildernesses, whence not a man 
could escape. 

‘* At length the patriot army broke up its cantonments, 
and marched from Mendoza, on the 17th January, 1817. 
As it defiled into the gorges of the Andes, the sedate, but 
warm-hearted Mendozinos, took a most affectionate fare- 
well of the departing warriors. * * 

‘* The most serious difficulties encountered, consisted in 
the time and labour expended in making mountain paths 
transitable; in the want of fuel, and in the nature of the 
climate. Out of nine thousand two hundred and eighty- 
one mules, and one thousand six hundred horses, which 
left Mendoza with the troops, not more than four thousand 
three hundred mules, and five hundred horses arrived in 
Chile, in spite of every precaution that the keenest in- 
genuity could devise. Five hundred of the militia were 
told off to convey two howitzersand ten pieces of artillery, 
composed of heavy and light four-pounders. Where the 
ground was comparatively good, each piece of ordnance 
was carried between two mules, by means of a pole or bar 
fastened ‘ fore and aft’ to a pack-saddle on each mule; 
the gun was susjended from the pole, and hung in an 
horizontal position, about two feet from the ground, be- 
tween the tail of the foremost, and noose of the hindmost 
mule. Sometimes it was' carried on the shoulders, and 
sometimes in the arms of the militia-emen; at other times 
dragged up, or lowered down, declivities by means of ropes. 
The cabrestante (a sort of portable capstan) was also oc- 
casionally used to assist in raising the gun, or to steady it 
in the descent. Seven hundred oxen formed a part of the 
provision for fifteen days. To provide against starvation, 
in the event of defeat, provisions were left in depét at 
about every twelfth league, in charge of a small militia 
guard. 

** Between the town of Mendoza and Chile, five prin- 
cipal ridges run north and south, besides innumerable 
colossal ramifications. The intense cold on the summits 
killed many men ; nearly the whole army was affected in 
the course of the march with the puna, or a difficulty of 
respiration, and numbers died in consequence. Every 
step the patriots took, convinced the least reflecting, that 
the obstacles already overcome were of a nature that left 
not a.ray of hope that a retreat would be practicable, if 
they were beaten in the field ; but, instead of despondency, 
a spirit of union pervaded all, and they marched full of 
confidence, each corps emulating the rest in enduring sub- 
mission to hardships of no common severity. Hence the 
successful day of Chacabuco, that placed nearly all Chile 
in the hands of the patriot party. But, before entering 
into the details of that decisive affair, we will give some 
account of the events which characterized the revolution 
of Chile.”—Vol. i. p. 100—104. 

We next copy the following brief outline of the General’s 
history, previous to his South American career : 

‘* William Miller was born on the 2d of. December 





1795, at Wingham, in the eounty-of Kent. -He'served 
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with the British army from the Ist of January, 1814, until 
the peace of 1815. In August, 1811, he landed at Lisbon, 
and was present at the subsequent sieges of Ciudad Ro- 
drigo, Badajoz, and San Sebastian; at the battle of 
Vittoria, and at the investment of Bayonne. In 1812, he 
made an excursion, upon leave, from Badajoz to Seville, 
Cadiz, and Gibraltar. A movement of the French in- 
terfering with his return by the way of the Sierra Morena, 
he embarked at Cadiz, with his horses and servant, ia an 
open craft, for Algarve, but was cast away at Lepe, near 
the mouth of the Guadiana. In June, 1814, he left 
Bourdeaux, and sailed from the Gironde, in his Majesty’s 
ship Madagascar, to the Bermudas, whence he proceeded 
to the Chesapeake, and joined the expedition against 
Washington and Baltimore, where he witnessed the fall 
of General Ross. On the 27th of November, in the same 
year, he sailed from Jamaica with the British forces des- 
tined to act against New Orleans. After qui‘ting the 
Mississippi, he was shipwrecked off Mobile. He sub- 
sequently sailed from Isle Dauphine, for the Havannah, 
and reached England in the summer of 1815. 

‘“‘ The years 1816 and 1817 were mostly spent upen the 
continent ef Europe. During his residence there, an 
opportunity offered by which he might have become the 
partner in a French mercantile house; but, after a very 
short trial, he relinquished the intention of advancing his 
fortunes in that way. Returning to England, he soon 
grew tired of inactivity, and, turning his attention to the 
state of the struggle between Spanish America and the 
mother country, considered, after the inquiry, that the 
river Plata was the most eligible point to which he could 
direct his course. Few English candidates for military 
fame had proceeded to that country; and this was one 
reason why Mr. Miller preferred it to Colombia, already 
overrun with adventurers of all descriptions. After de- 
dicating a few months to the study of those military 
acquirements in which he was deficient, he sailed from 
the Downs in August, 1817, and landed at Buenos Ayres 
in the following month of September. 

‘* A very few letters of introduction paved the way to 
that welcome which is so cheering to an aspirant at the 
commencement of his career. Upon his arrival, Miller 
was presented by his excellent friend, Mr. Dickson, to the 
supreme director, Puyrredon, who, on learning the object 
of his visit to Buenos Ayres, desired an application to be 
made in writing. Miller drew up a memorial, shortly 
stating how and where he had served, and requesting 
employment in the army of the Andes, then in Chile, 
under the orders of General San Martin. A, month after 
this application was made, a captain’s commission was 
delivered to him. In the meantime, the hospitality of bis 
countrymen, and of some Buenos Ayrean families, ripened 
into friendship. Some tempting prospects, and advan- 
tages of a lucrative nature, were placed before his view, 
and although he internally adbered, with firmness, to his 
original plan of enlisting in the cause of freedom, he could 
hardly make up his mind to give a decided negative to 
proposals so flattering to his feelings. 

“* Whilst in this state of indecision, his own resolves 
were fortified by the opinion of an English lady, who, 
after some preliminary conversation, observed,—* I find 
that there exists a wish to prevail upon you to devote 
yourself to money-making pursuits. Now, I dissent from 
this well-intentioned advice. Were I a young man, I 
would never abandon the career of glory for the sake of 
gain.’ In eight-and-forty hours from the time of that 
conversation, Miller took an affectionate leave of the lady, 
of her husband, (Mr. M‘Kinlay) and of their numerous 
family, from all of whom he had received the kindest 
attentions during his stay in Buenos Ayres.”—p. 132-134. 

The author's account of the Pampas and the Gauchos, 
their singular inhabitants, is particularly interesting : 

‘* A feeling of regret arises involuntarily in the mind 
of an Englishman, as he contemplates the fertile tracts 
chiefly tenanted by beasts and birds, whilst his own 
country swarms with industrious poor, willing to work, 
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but reduced to misery for want of steady employment. 
No man should be advised to leave bis home, $0 long as 
he can get an honest livelihood ; but when he must starve 
or steal, emigration to proper spots, in these sayannahs, 
would be a salutary change. The sober and industrious 
would, in a few years, become persons of property iz 
land and iu cattle, though without much ready money. 
Many sorts of produce would be raised, which are now 
almost unknown. Bread is not to be procured in the part 
of the Pampas now spoken of; and such is tlie listlessness 
of the inhabitants in this respect, that they are contented 
to subsist upon beef and salt, with a little mafe and the 
solace of a cigar, rather than undergo the toil of cultiva- 
tion. The bounties of nature are disregarded, and the 
gauchos live wretchedly, if we measure their enjoyments 
by the European standard: whereas, if they laboured 
three days out of the seven, it would be sufficient to pro- 
cure them bread and vegetables in as great abundance as 
they now obtain meat. The axiom that idleness is the 
parent of vice, does not hold good to the same degree in 
the interior of the Pampas. In Europe, a lazy,.penny- 
less man resorts to illegal means for sustenance; but in 
the Pampas, meat is so plentiful, that it is never given or 
received as a favour. A stranger has only to seat him- 
self in any house he chooses to enter, and he is sure to be 
made welcome to family fare. The usual courtesies are 
exchanged, but no invitation is necessary or expected. 
Indeed, to give one, would be to break through the under- 
stood customs of the country. 

“©The gauchos are a well-grown race of people, and 
handsome faces are frequently seen amongst the women. 
The children of intermarriages between white and Indian 
parents possess an interesting cast of countenance. The 
men are bold, sociable, and unembarrassed in their de- 
portment. They are good-natured and obliging; but so 
high spirited, that the infliction of a blow on a gaucho, is 
perilous to the aggressor, be he who he may ; for the knife 
is instantly drawn to avenge the indignity. 

“* They have enjoyed, from time immemorial, a degree 
of individual liberty not to be seen perhaps amongst any 
other people. Thialy sprinkled over immeasurable plains, 
they were scarcely within the control of a local magistracy, 
and they set at open defiance the viceregal authority 
whenever it trenched upon personal freedom. In an un- 
advanced state of civilization, they retain more of the 
noble traits of the Spanish character, in the brightest era 
of the ‘monarchy, than is to be found in the mother 
country, or in any part of what were once her colonial 
possessions. Inheriting the abstemiousness of their fore- 
fathers, they are surrounded by an abundance more than 
sufficient for their wants, and they pags their days in 
cheerful indolence, or in roaming over their treeless 
savannahs in the pursuit of business or pleasure. Hence 
dishonesty was rare, and highway robbery unknown. 

** Robberies and murders have, indeed, been committed 
during the unhappy period of civil broils; but the per- 
petrators have been deserters from the army, and seldom, 
or never, gauchos, or sons of the Pampas. 

‘* Silver and gold were conveyed regularly from Upper 
Peru and Chile, to Buenos Ayres, in large quantities, 
unescorted, in charge of a single conductor, without the 
smallest risk of loss. This mode of conveying treasures 
across the Pampas was resumed in 1825. 

*‘ It isa generallyreceived opinion, that mountainous 
countries produce a people animated by an attachment to 
liberty, and endowed with courage to preserve it; while 
the inhabitants of flat lands are considered to be more 
pliant to the fetters of despotism. But this order of things 
will be found to be inverted, if we compare the wandering 
gaucho, who has always virtually enjoyed individual in- 
dependence, to the abject mountaineer of Peru, who was 
treated infinitely worse than the negro glaye in apy part of 
the world. Hence it appears that political inatitutions 
have sometimes more influence upon the formation of 
national character than can be agcribed to mountains or 
plains.—p. 146149. 


The following particulars concerning the same race 
occur at p. 156. ‘* The gaucho can get more work out of 
ahorse than an European, An Englishman, who had 
been accustomed to ride from infancy, states that it has 
often happened that, when he has not been able to get a 
jaded horse out of a walk, he has changed horses with a 
gaucho postiilion, who has immediately started off at a 
full gallop. The horse of the postillion has proved as dull 
as the first under the European rider, and, upon exchang- 
ing the same horses a second: time, the same thing has 
again occurred. I[t appears that they have the art of 
keeping them going until they drop; and as ordinary 
horses are low priced, the loss and the cruelty are equally 
matters of no consideration. 

** The gauchos regard with a sort of pitying disdain the 
timid or unskilful horseman. Their remarks upon a new 
camer, from Europe, are irresistibly ludicrous. The con- 
tempt they entertain towards foreigners, unable to manage 
a restive horse, is more than a counterpart of a John 
Bull's sneers and scorn for countries which have not the 
comforts or accommodations of England. When Miller 
travelled from Buenos Ayresto Chile, thesecond postillion 
eagerly inquired of the first, upon stopping to change 
horses, what sort of a young man he had brought with 
him. The first shrugged up his shoulders, and answered, 
‘ No sabe nada, ni pitar siguiera,’ ‘ He knows absolutely 
nothing; why, he cannot even smoke.’ Thig was heeause 
an offered cigar had been declined op the road.” 

Few Europeans would be able to relish the pleasures 
the author speaks of as being enjoyed in riding post across 
the Pampas. 

**On the 6th of January, 1818, Captain Miller set out 
from Buenos Ayres, provided with a passport and jifty 
dollars, as outfit from the Government. Travelling post, 
he took a horse for himself, another for his baggage, and 
a third for the postillion, who was relieved at every stage. 
The passport was- an authority to pay with certificates, 
supposed to be afterwards liquidated by the treasury, at 
the rate of a quarter of a real, or about three-halfpence 
per league for each horse, being half the sum paid in cash 
by travellers not upon the public service. The military 
now pay in coin, and at the same rate as other people. 
Post-houses are situated at from four to seven or eight 
leagues distance from each other. A postillion does not 
expect to be ‘remembered,’ but he receives with gatis- 
faction the compliment of half of a real (threepence.) It 
is not usually given, and never asked for. Although 
persons posting across the Pampas often meet with delay 
in obtaining fresh horses, forty or fifty leagues of road is 
the usual daily performance. A detached house, of one 
large room, is appropriated for the use of travellers. No 
charge is made for lodgings. The climate ic go fine, that 
a dry bullock hide, spread in the open air, and covered 
with saddle-cloths, cloak, or poncho, ig preferzed, when it 
does not rain, to sleeping under cover. The saddle an- 
swers the purposes of a pillow. Those who have been 
reared in the lap of luxury, may listen.with a smile of 
disdain to the mention of these humble accommodations. 
Such persons can have no idea of the pleagure with which 
the weary traveller eyes the lowly couch where deliciqus 
slumber is not broken until the gray of morning rouses 
him refreshed, and prepared for renewed exertion. They 
cannot imagine with what eagerness he alights again in 
the evening at some distant poat-houge ; nor the gelish 
which hunger gives to the plain, byt wholesome supper ; 
nor the complacency with which he listens to the rude 
guitar, the simple song, and the convarsation of gauchos 
drawn together by the arrival of a stranger. These sre 
pleasures known only to those who have been content to 
take things as theyfind them. Persons of fastidious taate, 
and unconforming mind, predetermined to pyoppunce 
every thing wrong, and who fee] in romantic novelty ne 
compensation for fatigues, and the absence of accustomed 
comforts, might find causes of complaint at evary step, 
aud relief only.in the publication of their miscries.—p. 
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Poetry. 





(% In the fourth line of the fifth stanza of the piece entitled 
“* The Dove,” which appeared the last Kaleidoscope, the word 
wire ought to be win; and, at the termination of the fellow- 
ing line, the word flow ought to be glow. 


STANZAS, 
—_ 
Twilight's bewitching hour, 
The sound of holy chimes on Sabbath morn, 
The moan of ring-dove in its leafy bower, 
The sweet, and ‘* mellow horn ;” 


The music of the winds, 
That every-varying harmony sublime ; 
The owlet’s cry, scaring the fearful hinds, 
The voice of Time; 


Music in every change, 
But chiefly when prevails the mournful strain ; 
The minor in its soft and tender range, 
Still loving to complain ; 
The lone and rocky shore, 
What time the crescent moon is in the sky, 
And hush’d wild ocean’s far-resounding roar 
To softest lullaby ; 


The dashing waterfall 
In woody glen remote, known but to Dryad 
Of the forest wide ;—or ‘‘ ivy-mantled” wail 
Screening the village dead ; 


The dewy vale serene, 
Or crumbling ruin gray ;—these, these I love; 
And melancholy sounds, or pensive scene, 

All radiance far above, 


A mastery have o’er me, 
A spell dear, as resistless ; and their captive I, 
Their willing prisoner evermore would be, 
Joying in slavery. 
Time was, but is no more ; 
Time was, mirth had its charms, the voice of joy, 
Made music then, and ocean’s deafening roar, 
Or gentle lullaby, 


Fell on the ear alike ; 
Life wore but then one hue ;—it was of rose, 
And time alternate did the hours but strike 
Of pleasure, or repose. 


Woe’s me the saddening change ! 
But such is life; and weal, or sorrow driven, 
Vicissitude its mortal path must range, 
Such the decree of Heaven. 
Liverpool. G. 
| 
No, XVII. 


SPECIMENS OF THE ELDER POETS. 


BY PERCIVAL MELBOURNE. 
—_.- 
GEORGE WITHER. 

This extremely clever poet was born at Mayndewne, in 
Hampshire, June 11, 1588. At sixteen years of age he 
was entered a commoner of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
after remaining there three years, was sent to one of the 
Inns of Chancery, and shortly afterwards to Lincoln’s Inn, 
to study the law. To a spirit like his it is natural to sup- 
pose that this dry and uninteresting profession had few | 
charms, and he soon abandoned it for the more congenial, 


(From Freedom's Journal, a Newspaper published in New York, 


An African Prince, on his arrival in England, being asked 





but less profitable, study of the Muses, Whilst at Col- 








lege his poetical abilities had been displayed in some ama- 
tory effusions of great elegance and beauty, but his ardent 
attachment to liberty and opposition to royalty, induced him 
to employ his pen upon some political satires, which for con- 
densation of thought, elegance of metaphor, and keenness 
of satire, are not surpassed by any in the English language. 
The most conspicuous of these satires is, “ Abuses stript and 
whipt,”’ for the publication of which he was imprisoned a 
considerable time. Being confidentially employed by Crom- 
well, he was taken prisoner by the King’s troops, and 
would have been hanged but for the interposition of Sir 
John Durham. After various reverses of fortune he died, 
May 2, 1667. He was the most voluminous English poet 
that ever wrote, for the number of his works are incredi- 
ble, but as the greater part of them were political pasqui- 
nades, they have ceased to be popular, and it is only for 
his amatory poetry, which is extremely beautiful, that he 
is at all known at the present day. 


MADRIGAL. 


— 
Amaryllis I did woo, 
And I courted Phillis too ; 
Daphne for her love I chose, 
Chloris, for that damask rose 
In her cheek, I held so dear, 
Yea, a thousand lik’d well near ; 
And, in love with all together, 
Feared the enjoying either ; 
*Cause to be of one possess’d, 
Barr’d the hope of all the rest, 





THE CHARIOT OF DEATH. 
— 
(From Britain's Remembrancer.) 


My fancy did present me to that houre 

A glimpse of Death, even in his greatest power : 
Methought I saw him in a charret ride, 

With all his grim companions by his side, 

Such as Oblivion and Corruption be ;— 

Not half a step between him rode these three— 

(On monsters backed)—Paine, Horror, and Despaire : 
Next to Death came Judgment ;—after whom 

Hell, with devouring jaws, did gaping come— 
Death’s carr, with many chaines and ropes, and strings, 
And by a multitude of several things, 

As Pleasures, Passions, Cares, and such as they, 
Was drawn along upon a beaten way, 

New gravelled with old bones: and Sin did seeme 
To be the foremost beast of all the teeme; 

And Sickness to be that which haled next 

The charret wheele—for none I saw betwixt. 

Time led the way, and Justice did appeare 

To sit before, and play the charioteere. 

There was of trumpets, and of drums, the sound,— 
But in loud cries and roarings it was drown’d ; 

Sad elegies, and songs of lamentation, 

Were howled out, but moved no compassion ; 
Skulls, coffins, spades, and mattocks placed were 
About the charret ;—crawling wormes were there ; 
And, whatsoever else, might signifie 

Death’s nature, and weak man’s mortalitie. 





THE NEGRO BOY. 


—_—_ 


and edited by persons of colour.] 


what he had given for his watch, answered ‘‘ What I 
would never give again—I gave a fine boy.” 


When avarice enslaves the mind, 
And selfish views alone bear sway, 
Man turns a savage to his kind, 
And blood and rapine mark his way : 
Alas! for this poor simple toy, 
I sold a blooming negro boy. 


His father’s hope, his mother’s pride, 
Though black, yet comely to the view ; 


I tore him helpless from their side, 


And gave him to a ruffian crew ; 
To fiends that Afric’s coast annoy, 
I sold the blooming negro boy. 


From country, friends, and parents torn, 


His tender limbs in chains confined $ 


I saw him o’er the billows borne, 


And mark’d his agony of mind. 
But still, to gain the simple toy, 
I gave away the negro boy. 


In Isles that deck the western wave, 


I doom’d, the hapless youth to dwell, 


A poor, forlorn, insulted slave, 


A beast that Christians buy and sell ; 
And in their cruel tasks employ 
The much enduring negro boy. 


His wretched parents long shalljfmourn,— 


Shall long explore the distant main, 


In hopes to see the youth return, 


But all their hopes and sighs are vain. 
They never shall the sight enjoy 
Of their lamented negro boy. 


Beneath a tyrant’s harsh command, 


He wears away his youthful prime, 


Far distant from his native land, 


A stranger in a foreign clime. 
No pleasing thoughts his mind employ 
A poor, dejected negro boy. 


But He, who walks upon the wind,— 


Whose voice in thunder’s heard on high-= 


Who doth the raging tempest bind, 


Or wings the lightning through the sky ; 
In his own time will sure destroy 
The afflictions of the negro boy. 








The Beauties of Chess. 





1 Castle...C 1 toG 1 
2 Castle ......G—6X 


‘* Ludimus effigiem belli.”—ViDA. 
—<>_— 
SOLUTION TO STUDY CLXXXVIII. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Bishop ......G—1 
2 Castle ......G—6 and 
the white is stalemated. 


~~ 
SITUATION FOR STUDY CLXXXIX. 


White to move and win with a pawn in five moves, with- 


out taking any of the black pieces. 





Black. 
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Scientific Potices. 


ON THE CAUSES OF SINGLE AND ERECT VISION. 


By L*** M*** aaa 
—_— 





r 


(From the Philosephical Mag ) 
ine 

In order to understand aright the reason of single 
and erect vision, it is necessary, first of all, to perceive the 
truth of certain metaphysical positions in relation to 
vision, without the establishment of which, confused 
ideas, hypothetical assumptions, and inconclusive reason- 
ings on optical experiments and facts, are presented to the 
mind, and tend to embarrass the simplicity of that truth 
which might otherwise be immediately revealed. 

First,—Vision is a consciousness in the mind, and its 
next proximate cause must be a power equal to its pro- 
duction, and which unites it to the material world. 

Secondly,—Vision of one colour only can never yield 
the vision of figure, because the proximate cause of the 
vision of figure is a line of demarcation formed by the sen- 
sation of the junction of two colours. 

Thirdly,—The physical impulse producing such con- 
sciousness of colouring, is an equal proportional variety 
upon the retina of an eye; one eye alone being first sup- 
posed, as it is truly efficient to yield the idea of figure. 

Fourthly,—An object cannot be in two places at the 
same time. 

Fifthly,—An object cannot exist and put forth its 
action where it is not. 

These premises being supposed to be granted, let the 
question be asked,—‘* Why, with two eyes given, two 
objects are not seen, although there be but one object 
given externally ?” 

The answer (when supported by the foregoing pre- 
mises, and conjoined with certain optical facts with which 
all who are conversant with the subject, are acquainted) 
will be, ** because there is not presented to the mind that 
variety of colouring which is necessary and alene efficient 
as the next proximate cause of vision ; that is, there are 
not two lines of separate demarcation between two objects, 
but one line of demarcation only is presented, as in ONE 
eye supposed.” Should it be asked, whence is it that such 
a proportional variety is not presented to the mind ? 
the answer which the premises and optical experiments 
equally support, is, ** because the impulse upon each eye 
(when the axes of both are directed to the same point or 
object,) being precisely alike, there is no variety of colour- 
ing painted upon either eye, equal to the production of 
that variety of perception, necessary to yield the ideas of 
two objects separated from each other, between their in- 
terior and horizontal edges.” 
Let the letter A, for instance, be painted upon one eye, 
and the perception of its figure arises in the mind, from 
the points of distinction between the black letter and the 
white around it: there is a sense of difference created. 
Place it on similar points of two retine, and each point of 
the figure painted on each retina will yield to the mind 
but one point of conscious black against one point of con- 
scious white; and not ¢wo points of black against ‘wo 
points of white, because there is no intervening white 
painted on either retina, which can yield a consciousness 
of the separation of the two A’s toa distance from each 
other, thus, A A. 

The white space between the two A’s is not painted on 
either retina. How then can any idea of it arise in the 
mind ? 

If, in order to render these ideas more intelligible, we 
analyse with still greater nicety the question, why we see 
duplicates of similar figures with one eye only supposed, 
it will at once appear obvious why we can perceive but 
duplicates of such figures, instead of quadruplicates, when 
two eyes are used. 

Now if one eye should see but one colour only, it is 
supposed to be granted that there could be no sense of any 
defined figure whatever: one impulse therefore yields not 

ure. 

‘rons and the same colour should be seen by two eyes, 
it must still be acknowledged there would be no figure: 
two similar impulses, therefore, cannot give the sense of 
figure to the mind. Now upon one colour (say a purple 
ground) painted upon one retina, mark a scarlet circle O ; 
a sense of one figure will immediately arise from two va- 
rieties of colour being carried to the mind, viz. a line of 
demarcation to the purple ground by the scarlet circle: 
two impulsions, or ¢wo varieties of colouring, are therefore 
necessary to the perception of one figure. Again, if with 


+ Author of “An Essay on the Relation of Cause and 














one eye given, I wish to seé'two scarlet circles upon the 
purple ground, what must I do? Will four impulsions 
yield ¢wo similar figures? I answer, No. There must 
be five impulsions in order to convey to the mind the sense 


of two figures: there must be (1-248) 3 that is, the im- 
5 


pression of the purple ground must be repeated in fwo 
different parts of the sentient retinas two scarlet lines 
must be thence impelled, and these made obvious by the 
intervening horizontal impulse between the circles; for, 
could the intervening space be absorbed, and each point 
of scarlet coalesce with each point of scarlet, and purple 
with purple, there would then be but four impulsions of 
colouring, but four varieties, which would be inefficient 
to the observation of ¢wo figures. A coalescence of similar 
points of colour may perhaps produce a superposition or 
increment of colour, so as to create a superior brilliancy 
in the appearance of the object ; but a coalescence of points 
cannot give a sense of the separation of points. Therefore, 
for the mind to have a sense of one figure, there must be 
two consciousnesses of colour; and to have a sense of two 


remain at rest, and turn the other any number of degrees 
of longitude to the west, a new country will arise to the 
east on the globe so moved, whose variety of colouring 
must necessarily prevent the notice of a mere uniformity 
of colouring on the two globes, and which variety will 
separate the appearance of any given country on them, 
** proportionally to the number of degrees marked on the 
arch of the horizon’ through which the globe so moved 
had passed. Inspire the colouring on their surfaces with 
a simultaneous single sensibility, and it will immediately 
be perceived, that no consciousness of the existence of any 
two similar countries could arise, so long as the surfaces 
were regulated to the same degree of latitude and longi- 
tude; but the moment they were separated by an altera- 
tion of the longitude of either, or both, the sense of that 
newly arisen continent, or sea, would divide the sense of 
the remainder. (To be continued.) 


"Kn Jn 
Che Bouguet. 
* I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 











figures, there must be jive distinguishable consciot 

of colour. However often one colour only be repeated, 
there will be no figure ; however often ¢wo similar colours 
be repeated, (no intervening one being supposed,) but one 
figure will arise ; whilst to entertain a sense of (wo figures, 
Jive impulsions are necessary. I hold it, therefore, as an 
axiom in the laws of vision, that the repetition of similar 
impulsions of colour will not yield a number of figures 
equal to the number of such impulsions; but that the 
number of figures perceived arises from those proportional 
intervals of the impulsions of colour, which must vary in 
a certain ratio to the number of figures impelled. 

However, therefore, the number of eyes may be multi- 
plied, the mind can have no consciousness of any addi- 
tional number of figures, whilst only similar impulsions 
of colour are yielded to it. 

Let us enter into some further detail. If one scarlet 
circle on the purple ground be painted on the correspond- 
ing points of two retina, and thence impelled to the mind, 
there can still only arise the sense of one scarlet circle ; for 
there have existed but four physical varieties on the reti- 
ne, and but four varieties have been impelled to the mind: 
and it has been proved that jive physical varieties are ne- 
cessary to exist upon aretina, or upon retina however 
numerous, in order to impel corresponding consciousness 
to the mind, and which would be necessary for the mental 
apprehension of two figures. Let the figures without an 
intervening horizontal colour be supposed to be marked 

2 + 
0 : i ? ‘ 
thus, (1)(3). The intervening horizontal colouring 
0 


retina, is not painted on either retina; it does not evist ; 
and therefore no conscious separation of two figures can 
possibly arise to the mind. There exists indeed a certain 
space between the two eyes outwardly on the face, but the 
colouring of this intervening space is not painted on either 
retina, and therefore cannot be noticed by the mind; nor 
is there any intervening horizontal purple presented to the 
mind. Each point of scarlet does but coalesce with each 
point of scarlet, and each point of purple on one retina, 
with each point of the similar purple on the other retina ; 
there is no surplus intervening purple on either retina, 
and it has been shown that ‘* repetitions of similar impres- 
sions of colour do not yield to the mind the sense of an 
equal number of figures.” 

But should the scarlet circle be painted on points of the 
retina which do not correspond, then there will necessarily 
arise the sense of two figures ; because in that case dissi- 
milar impulsions of colour are carried forward to the mind 
and yield that proportional variety which determines the 
observation of conscious duplicates: for the pictures are 
then immediately painted upon different parts of their re- 
spective reting, and the distance between two objects 
** will be proportional to the arch of either retina.*” On 
this intervening arch a surplus quantity of purple would 
be interiorly and horizontally painted, and would thence 
separate the two scarlet figures: jive impulsions would 
carry jive conscious colours to the mind, and two separated 
figures would immediately be observed. 

An illustration of these ideas, and especially of this last 
statement of Dr. Reid’s, might very easily be imagined, 
by conceiving two small terrestrial globes to be painted 
with precisely similar colours. Let them be rectified to the 
same degree of latitude and longitude, and similar colours 
only will appear on the visible surfaces of each; turn them 
both so many degrees to the east and west, still only similar 
colours will present themselves; but let one of the globes 





necessary to separate the painting of ¢wo figures on the | 


RUSSIAN AND TURKISH CAMPAIGNS, 1810, 





(From Iaish’s Narrative of a Journey from Constantinople 
to England.) 
—— 

As I was now in the centre of the scene of action be- 
tween the Turks and Russians, in their last sanguinary 
campaign, perhaps you would think a local sketch of some 
of the events not uninteresting. In 1805, the Turks were 
in a state of great weakness under their amiable but feeble 
monarch, Selim; they had conceded to Russia an extra- 
ordinary right of interfering in the provinces of Wallachia 
and Moldavia, that their respective hospodars should be 
continued in office seven years, and not removable but by 
the consent of Russia. To this agreement, however, they 
did not adhere, and, when the Russians femonstrated, the 
Bosphorus was closed against their ships. Taking um- 
brage at these causes of complaint, General Michelson was 
despatched with 60,000 men, who crossed the Dniester, 
took Bender and Choczim with little resistance, and entered 
Jassy, the capital of Moldavia. He then entered Bucha- 
rest, and took entire possession of the three provinces of 
Bessarabia, Moldavia, and Wallachia, noi leaving a Turk. 
ish corps or fortress on the north side of the Danube, with 
the exception of Giurdzio; aud prepared immediately to 
pass over to the other side. A tumultuary army was now 
hastily collected at Adrianople, of troops from the provinces 
of Asia, and moved forward with the Janissaries to the 
Danube; they mutinied, however, on their march, mas- 
sacred some of the officers, who wished to introduce Euro- 
pean discipline among them, and when they at length 
arrived at the scene of action, were so disorganized, 
that they effected nothing against the Russians, who res 
mained in almost undisturbed possession of the province 
till the year 1810; when the armies on both sides were 
augmented to 200,000, and a fierce and sanguinary contest 
ensued, which, perhaps, never was surpassed. The Rus. 
sians passed the Danube in three places. Their direct 
progress would have been from Giurdzio to Rudshuck 3 
but, at this place, the passage was impracticable, either at 
the town or near it, as the banks were steep and high, and 
defended with Turkish batteries. They therefore crossed 
over above it at Ostrova, near Widdin, and below it at 
Hirsova and Toutourkay, and laid siege to Rudshuck. 
The town was vigorously defended, and the Russians 
were repulsed in a desperate attack, in which they lost 
6,000 men. Kaminsky made also a similar assault on the 
intrenched camp at Shumla; but here, too, he was driven 





back with great carnage. It is to the vigorous defence of 
these two places, and the losses sustained before them, 
that the derangement of the Russian plans, and the final 
failure of the campaigns, are generally attributed. In 
September, Kaminsky left Langeron before Rudschuck, 
and with his disposable force suddenly attacked the Turks 
at Bayne. They defended themselves with desperate va 

lour; but were at length defeated, with the loss of 12,000 
men in killed and wounded ; and Rudshuck was compelled 
to surrender, with ail the Turkish flotilla lying before it, 
and Giurdzio on the other side. In order to create a diver- 
sion, the ‘Turks now sent a fleet into the Black Sea, and 
threatened an attack on the Crimea. Notwithstanding 
this, the Russians concentrated their forces in Bulgaria, 
and the Grand Vizier was obliged to retreat before therm, 
re-cross the Balkan, and take up a position at Adrianople ; 
leaving, however, the strong and impregnable fortresses 
of Varna on the sea-coast, and Shumala on the ascent of 

the mountains, well secured at the other side. The feeble 
Selim, and his successor Mustapha, had both been stran- 








Effect ;” and of “‘ Essays on the Perception ef an External 
Universe,” &¢c, 





*See Dr. Reid’s Inquiry, ch, vi. sec, 13. 


gled ; and Mahommed had been called to the throne, whe 
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even then displayed the vigour which has since distin- 
He set up the standard of the Prophet at 
Daud Pasha, a large plain two miles from Constantinople, 
and issued a hatti-scheriff, that all Mussulmen should rally 
Tn this way he assembled, in a short time, a 
large army ; appointed anew Grand Vizier, whom he sent 
The new 
Vizier, Ahamed Aga, was a man of the same energy as the 
He immediately descended from the mountains, 
forced the detached corps of Russians in Bulgaria to re- 
cross the Danube, and made a fierce attack upon = 

he 
Russians, hard pressed, transported the inhabitants to the 
other side of the river, set fire to the town in four quarters, 
The Turks rushed into 


guished him. 


round it. 
on with the troops, and returned to the city. 


Sultan. 
chuck, defended by the Russian General, Kutosof. 


and then retreated themselves. 
the burning town, put a stop to the conflagration, and took 
up their position there. 
driven the Russians to the opposite shore, was now deter- 
mined to follow them; and he made the attempt in three 
places, Widdin, R udschuck, and Silistria. He succeeded at 
Widdin, and established thirty thousand men in Wallachia. 
He also succeeded at Rudschuck, took possession of a large 
island in the river called Slobodsé, and, in perfect confi- 
dence, passed the greater part of his army to the other 
side, and established them in an entrenched camp. Kuto- 
sof was not idle; he immediately availed himself of the 
Vizier’s crossing over, and detached eight thousand men, 
under General Markof, to attack the camp he had left be- 
hind. A Turkish camp is formed without any regularity. 
Tue Grand Vizier’s tent is always conspicuous in the cen- 
tre, and becomes the nucleus round which all the rest are 
pitched, as every man chooses to place them. It is, how- 
ever, their strong hold, to which they always retire, as a 
wild animal to its lair; and they detend it with the same 
fierceness and obstinacy. On this occasion they were 
completely surprised ; the whole of the camp, including 
the General’s tent, f-1l into the hands of the Russians, and 
the fugitive Turks crowded into Rudschuk. Here they 
were cunnonaded by the artillery of their own abandoned 
camp, and General Langeron, from the other side, directed 
an hundred pieces of cannon to bear upon them. This was 
the last effort of the combatants. ‘The Turks, who had 
entered Wallachia at Widdin, retired to the other side, and 
the Grand Vizier, having received great reinforcements, 
concentrated them at Rudschuck; but while the combat- 
ants were preparing to renew the sanguinary conflicts, the 
exbausted state of the one, and the critical state of the 
other, invaded by the French, induced them to come to an 
accommodation ; and the peace of Bucharest, concluded 
in 1812, gave another accession of territory to the Russians, 
extending their frontier from the Dniester to the Pruth, 
and assigning to them all the country that lay between 
the two rivers, Bessarabia, and a considerable part of 
Moldavia. The Russians withdrew from the provinces of 
Wallachia and Moldavia, which they had occupied for 
seven years, and have never since entered them. They 
ure now, however, in appearance, about to renew their 
desperate conflicts, and dye the Danube again with blood ; 
and the general opinion is, that they will meet with no 
effectual opposition to their further progress; but, certainly, 
the events of the last campaign should induce us to adopt 
a different opinion. They availed themselves of a moment 
of their enemy’s weakness, and advanced, with little oppo- 
sition, to that river: here they stopped ; and, after a very 
sanguinary and persevering conflict of six years, we find 
them, at the end of that period, still on its shores. When- 
ever they attempted to proceed beyond it, they were driven 
back with carnage; and a single town, scarcely fortified, 
as contemptible in the eyes, as it would be weak in the 
hands, of European troops, effectually arrested their career. 
Should they force this artificial barrier, they have to 
encounter a natural one, infinitely more formidable, and 
that is, the Balkan mountains. Over this great rampart 
there are five practicable passes,—one from Sophia to 
Tartar Bazargic; two from Ternova, by Keisanlik and 
Selymnia; and two from Shumla, by Carnabat and 
Haidhos. The three first lead to Adrianople; the two 
last directly to Constantinople. Of these, the roads by 
Ternova are the most difficult. Any of the passes, how- 
ever, do not appear impracticable for Turkish spahis. 
These are a kind of feudal cavalry, possessing hereditary 
lands, on the tenure of appearing in the field when called 
on. If they have no male children, the lands devolve to 
the commander, who assigns them to others on the same 
terms, and so the corps is kept up. It consists of sixteen 
legions, who are, perhaps, the best mountain horsemen in 
the world. When formed into cavalry they observe little 
order ; yet they act together with surprising regularity and 
effect; but it is in broken ground and mountain passes 
they are most serviceable, where the surface seems imprac- 


The Grand Vizier having thus 


will find it so. Anot! 


by night. To pass this chain in winter, with an army, 


selves seem very conscious. In their last campaign, they 
were in possession of the whole country, from the Balkan 
to the Danube, with the exception of Varna, Nyssa, and 
Shuanla, in which the Turks were shut up; and they had 


ped, and were at the very base of the mountain and the 
entrance to the passes; yet they never attempted to ascend, 
with the exception of a few straggling Cossacks, who made 
a dash across the ridge, and returned as speedily back 
again. The Turks seem to have no apprehension of an 
approach to the capital on this side ; relying on the natural 
strength of this chain of mountains, they have not fortified 
any of the passes, nor do I recollect a single fortress from 
Shumla to Constantinople. Their great apprehension is, 
that the invasion will be made by sea; and, in this persua- 
sion, not only the Dardanelles, but the Bosphorus, re- 
sembles one continued fortress, from the sea of Marmora 
to the Black Sea, 


IMPORTANT TO PERSONS GOING TO SEA, 
PASSENGERS IN STEAM-BOATS, &c., AND TO PER- 
SONS LEARNING TO SWIM. 











IMPROVED MARINE 


LIFE PRESERVERS, 





Warranted to support the wearer in the water, either naked 
or with his clothes on, and with a considerable weight 
of money, or other articles in his pockets, 


EGERTON SMITH & Co. 
Have on Sale, at their GeNERAL PrinTING OrFicr, Lord- 
street, Liverpool, 
IMPROVED MARINE 
LIPE PRESERVERS: 


These Preserver3 may be put on as readily as an ordinary 
waistcoat, and they will sustain the wearer in the water, with 
the head and shoulders above the surface, without the slight- 
est exertion on his part. They will defend the body from 
external bruises, and keep the wearer much warmer than 
he would be without them. They form no impediment to 
the swimmer; and any person may readily learn to swim by 
their means. 

To persons wrecked at sea, they will beof the utmost im- 
portance, as it is not necessary to take off any part of the 
wearing apparel; and the wearer may thus not only preserve 
his clothes, but also any money he may be possessed of. 

To Boats’ Crews, and especially those ef Life Boats, these 
Marine Preservers would be most invaluable, as they serve 
to keep the body warm and dry; nor do they, in the slight- 
est degree, prevent the wearer from using the oars; whilst, 
by inspiring confidence, they may be the means of induci 


to the best disciplined tr $ and no doubt the Russians 

het choad will be afforded by the 
season of the year. The only time for operation is the 
spring; the country is then exceedingly healthful, the 
rivers are full of sweet water, the fodder abundant, the air 
salubrious; but as the summer advances, the rivers dry 
up, vegetables disappear, and nothing is presented but an 
arid, burning soil, intolerable from the glare of the sun 
by day, and dangerous from the damp of the heavy dews 


seems a hopeless attempt, of which the Russians them- 


nearly 100,000 men in the plain below, completely equip- 


SMiscellanies. 


MERMAID. 
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In copying the following article from the Welsh Maga. 
zine for last month, we beg to disclaim all faith in the 
truth of the story; not that we mean to say it cannot be 
true: every thing is possible with God; but there have 
been so many stories of mermen and mermaids, related by 
persons who have, perhaps, seen mere men or mere matds, 
or perhaps seals,—the heads of which have often been mis. 
taken, at a distance, for those of the lords or ladies of the 
creation, that we may he permitted to doubt the accuracy 
of this Welsh farmer, whose name, by the bye, is not 
given.— Edit. Kal. 


(Translated from the Welsh Magazine for June.) 

Tn the month of July, 1826, a farmer of the parish of 
Llanuwchhaearn, about three miles from Aberystwyth, 
whose dwelling-house is within three hundred yards of the 
sea-shore, went down the rocks when the sun was rising, 
and delightfully beaming on the ocean, and saw a Pa 
(as he thought) washing herself in the sea, within a stone- 
throw of himself. At first he, throush modesty, retired, 
On reflection, he thought no female would have gone out 
so far to sea, seeing it was then in flow; and he was also 
certain, that the water was six feet deep at the place where 
he saw her standing. On so thinking, he fell on his face, 
and crept forward to the brink of the precipice; from which 
place he had a complete view of her, for more than half 
an hour. 

After sufficiently looking at her himself, he went back 
again, and ran to call his family to see this wonderful 
sight. Having told them what he had seen, he di- 
rected them from the doorstead whither to go, and to 
creep to the edge of the rock as he had himself done. 
Some of them went but half dressed, for it was early, and 
they were just risen; and, on reaching the place, they 
saw her for about ten minutes, while the farmer was calling 
his wife and his younger child. When the wife came 
forward she did not fall down, as the others had done, 
but walked forward in the sight of the creature. But as 
soon as the mermaid saw her, she sunk into the water, and 
swam away, till she was about the same distance from the 
land as she was first seen at; and the whole family, the 
husband, the wife, and the children, the men and women 
servants, who, in all, were twelve in number, ran along 
the shore for more than half a mile, and, for nearly the 
whole of that time, saw her in the sea, and sometimes her 
entire head and shoulders were quite above the water. 
There was in the sea a great stone more than a yard 
high, on which she would stand when she was first seen. 
She stood out of the water from her waist upwards. And 
the whole family testify that she was exactly such a one, 
in respect of shape and size, as a young woman would be 
of about eighteen years of age. Her hair was pretty 
short, and in colour dark ; her face extremely handsome, 
her neck and arms were as usual, her breasts moderate, 
and her skin whiter than that of any person they had ever 
een before. Her face was towards the land. She often 
ent as if she were taking up water, and then she held 
her hand before her face for about half a minute. 

When she so bent herself, something black was seen, 
as if it had been a short tail, turning up behind her. She 
often made a sort of' noise like sneezing, which made the 





seamen to venture where it would be unsafe, or fatal, to go 
without them. 

They may be had either lined or padded, and so made as to 
adjust themselves to persons of all sizes. 

Persons in the country, who are desirous of becoming pur 
chasers, are requested to state about their weight, and their 
stature and bulk. 

The prices of the Preservers vary from Eighteen Shillings 
to One Pound and Twenty-five Shillings, according to their 
finish; and any person remitting the money (post-paid) may 
have one of the most complete description forwarded to his 
address. 

An allowance made for a wholesale order, or for exporta- 
tion. 

E. Smiru and Ce. pledge themselves to return the purchase- 
money, if these Marine Preservers do not answer the descrip- 
tion they have here given of them. 

It is presumed that these Marine Preservers would sell very 
well abroad. 

Had the Passengers and Crew of the Alert Packet been furnished 
with these Preservers, not one of them would have 





ticable to — horsemen. Such cavalry, in the 
passes of the Balkan, must oppose a formidable resistance 


€& Orders for these Jackets may be transmitted through 


rock r A 
beholding her for so long a time, said, that he saw but 
very few women so fair to look upon as this mermaid. 
The whole family, the youngest of whom is eleven years 
old, are now living. And we had this account, word for 
word ¢ it is here given, from themselves within the last 
month. 


i. The farmer, who had an opportunity of 





MADEMOISELLE MARS, 
In Suzanne (N “ Le MARRIAGE DE FIGARO. 


ee ee 
(From the Examiner.) 


Mademoiselle Mars perfectly delighted us in the part of 
Suzanne, by her ease, her grace, her natveté, the exquisite 
polish of her utterance, and the womanly tones of her 
voice. She is truly what Mr. Hazlitt says of her:— 
‘* Mademoiselle Mars belongs emphatically to her country ; 
the scene of her triumphs is Paris. She plays naturally, 
but it is French nature. Let.me explain. She has, it is 
true, none of the vices of the French theatre, its extrava- 





the Agents for the Mercury and the Kaleidoscope. 


gance, its flutter, its grimace, and affectation, but her 
merit in these respects 1s asit were negative, and she seems 
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to put an artificial restraint upon herself. There is still a 
iness, an attention to minutia, an etiquette, a man- 
nerism about her acting: she does not give an entire loose 
to her feelings, or trust to the unpremeditated and habitual 
impulse of her situation. She has greater elegance, per- 
haps, and precision of style, than Madame Pasta, but not 
half her boldness or grace.” True—the two people are no 
more to be brought into comparison than two such poets 
as Campbell and the late John Keats: the former, for in- 
stance, is the beau-ideal of polished grace and precision ; 
the latter, of unpremeditated elegance,—leaving precision 
to shift for itself: the former seems always afraid of com- 
mitting himself ; the latter thinks neither of himself nor 
his reader, but trusts to his innate sense of beauty and dig- 
nity that he shall not appear to disadvantage. The former 
seems ever to have the ‘‘ fear of the drawing-room before 
his eyes,” and, consequently, never offends the prejudices 
of ears polite; the latter thinks no more of that unnatural 
atmosphere than if he had been born and bred in Arcadia. 
You never fancy the author of ‘‘ Gertrude of Wyoming” 
to have travelled beyond the region of the Squares; the 
author.of the *‘ Eve of St. Agnes” and the ** Hyperion” 
has identified himself with each scene he has described. 
In short, Mr. Campbell has been belauded in all the re- 
views,-and Keats was ‘‘ written down an ass” in the 
*¢ Quarterly” and in another ruffianly work, which no 
man of any decency and feeling would even allude to if he 
could avoid it; and this circumstance alone should have 
supported him, and satisfied his friends. Should this di- 
gression in behalf of a favourite young poet be deemed 
misplaced, the reader, if he be a stranger to the volume, 
will perhaps turn to it: he will then thank us for the ir- 
r arity. 

The a gratifying points in Mademoiselle Mars’ per- 
formance were, the opening scene with Figaro, and the 
one in the Countess’s chamber, when the Page makes his 
escape from the window, at which time her action was the 
very perfection of ease and verisimilitude of nature: her 
abrupt shuddering scream upon his taking the leap, and, 
when she sees him safely landed and off, her triumphant 
wave of the arm completely delighted us. Her attitude 
here was as fine as a study by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
The garden scene was also a very gratifying one, when, in 
assuming the dress of the Countess, she forwarded the 
illusion, and with some success, by mimicking her voice. 
One great charm in the French comedians is their utter 
freedom from that consciousness and anxiety not to appear 
ridiculous, which clings to the English character like a 
clog to a free horse. The other night, for instance, the 
Page’s cloak had ‘‘sprung” its shoulder-button, and 
Mademoiselle Mars fastened it with a pin, the dialogue 
proceeding uninterruptedly as if it had been in a private 
room. Again, the young gentleman’s hat fell off three 
or four times during the performance: this would have 

plexed an English actress, and, for a time, she would 
ave been thrown off her guard; not so the Frenchwoman 
—it was an accident, and she was as unconcerned as if she 
had dropped a pin. The English performers are too 
much identified with the spectators not to be thinking of 
them rather than their parts: what with their bowing 
when they come in, bowing when they go gut, bowing at 
an encore, bowing at a little extra applause, there is a 
constant interchange of amenities kept up, to the dispel- 
ling of the dramatic illusion. Laporte played Figaro with 
great ease and spirit: his soliloquy in the garden scene, 
in the last act, which is long, varied, and difficult, was 
an excellent specinen of nature and self-possession. 





JEALOUSY AND MURDER. 
—=>——- 

Madrid, May 20.—The following account of a murder 
perpetrated by a young Spanish girl upon her lover, while 
at sea, is the most interesting which our private corres- 
pondence from Spain has ever enabled us to record. Not 
far from Cape Gata, at the foot of the chain of mountains 
which leads from Majacar to San Miguel, are a number 
of huts, inhabited by fishermen, the greater part of whom 
are smugglers. One of them, a young man of 25, named 
Baldomero, had for some time paid his addresses to Ve- 
nancia Sanchez, the daughter of a farmer. The lady had 
conceived the most violent passion for him. Venancia 
had concealed from her parents the sentiments which had 
taken possession of her, fearing tbat her lover would not 
meet with a favourable reception, as he was without for- 
tune. Baldomero continued his assiduities for some time, 
but seeing the difficulties which were thrown in his way, 
and having become acquainted with another young girl, 
Patricinia Guijarro, who possessed as many charms as 
Venancia, his visits became less frequent. Venancia soon 
became acquainted with his infidelity, and used every 





means in her power to regain his affections. Baldomero | 


was not sparing of protestations of fidelity, and solemnly 
declared he would marry no one but Venancia; she, | 
however, disbelieved him, and the jealous feeling which | 
had taken possession of her, soon inspired a most horrible 
resolution. 

Baldomero had repeated interviews with the rival of 
Venancia, and though he had no serious thoughts of 
marrying her, the deluded girl was led to suppose he had, 
and, under this impression, had sacrificed her honour to | 
him. The poor creature soon perceived that she was | 
likely to become a mother, and pressed Baldomero to fulfil | 
his promise, threatening to reveal the fact to her father if | 
he did not consent within twenty-four hours. The law in 
Spain is very severe in such cases; and if the accused is 
unmarried, he is compelled to espouse the girl who is 
pregnant by him; and if married, is obliged to allow her 
a pension, and take charge of the child. Patricinia made 
a declaration tothe Alcalde that she was pregnant, and 
summoned him to order Baldomero, in the name of the 
King, to bestow the nuptial benediction upon her. This 
circumstance soon became known to Venancia, who in- 
stantly flew to her lover, and abused him with all the 
violence which love and jealousy could suggest. Upon 
Baldomero’s reiterated denial, Venancia pretended to be 
convinced of his sincerity, and said if he would grant her 
a favour’she should have no doubt of it. Baldomero con- 
sented. Venancia then expressed her wish that they 
should pass the next day together at sea. A boat was 
hired, and at break of day the two lovers set sail, accom- 
panied by a fisherman ; they took provisions, and every 
thing requisite for a day’s excursion. 

The sea was calm, and Venancia seemed more lovely 
and good tempered than ever. She told her lover that 
she had acquainted her parents with their connexion, and 
though they had blamed her at first, she had obtained a 
consent to their union. ‘Two hours had now elapsed, and 
the boat was at a great distance from land: the sea sud- 
denly became agitated, so that the attention of the guide 
was directed to the management of the boat. Venancia 
took advantage of the moment, and drawing a poniard 
from her bosom, she struck Baldomero to the heart, ex- 
claiming,—*‘* Go, traitor, go and promise to marry Pa- 
tricinia; go to the Alcalde, and as soon as you leave him, 
espouse the creature in the name of the law; go, that is 
the shortest way. But I shall follow you, and be witness 
to your happiness.” At these words, pronounced with the 
accent of fury and despair, Venancia precipitated herself 
into the sea. The person who had charge of the boat, 
however, succeeded in rescuing her from the waves, and 
the exertions used were successful in restoring her to life. 
The unhappy girl was soon after brought to trial: she 
avowed her guilt, and seemed to glory in having been 
revenged on the unfaithful cause of her jealous fury. 
She was condemned to death, but a superior tribunal, to 
which appeal was made, took into consideration the 
motives which led to the crime, and commuted the punish- 
ment to imprisonment for life. It was not supposed, 
however, that Venancia could live long, as she obstinately 
refused all nourishment, and it seemed very unlikely that 
she would alter her determination ; her only wish being, 
as she said, to follow Baldomero as speedily as possible.— 
Gazette des Tribunaux. 
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Days. | Morn. Kven.| Heighty 











h.m.h.m./ft. in. 
Tuesday --15 049 1 4/16 O |St. Swithin. 
Wednesday16 1 21,1 3815 7 
Thursday 17 1 54 21115 Oo 
Friday +---18 2 28 2 4814 4 
Saturday--19 3 7 32913 6 |K. Geo. IV. crowned, 1821. 
Sunday----20 3 53 4 2012 9 |7th Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday --21 4 51 52512 2 [ Margaret. 
Tuesday --22 6 3 64112 2 ‘Magdalen. 
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[From the Liverpool Courier.) 
Barometer | Extreme; thernmo- xtreme! stnte of Kemarks 
at during | meterd | heateu- |the Wind at 
noon. Night. moruing [ring Day.| at noon. noon. 
July | | 
2 29 65| 65 0:71 0O| 78 O;} S. Fair. 
3 |29 73| 64 0, 66 0| 7 O| W. {Cloudy, 
4 {29 65!) 66 0; 70 O| 76 0} S.S.W. jFair. 
5 29 66! 61 O: 66 O| 73 O| S.S.W. \Fair. 
6 |29 73; 61 O 67 O|} 70 0} N.W. {Showery. 
7 29 76| 56 0 60 0; 72 O| S.E. [Fair. 
8 |29 70 60 0 63 0! 73 O E.N.E. iFair. 





3a, Rain during nights 
4th, Rain during night. 
Sth, Ten, aim, showery. 


nine, a.m. rain. 
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Carresponvence. 
THE RIVAL TURNERS, 
-— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—In answer to the letter of 7. Ollis, in which he 
is pleased to state that the finishing of the simple piece of 
work which I sent to your office for inspection, was per- 
formed by scraping, I beg leave to say thrat bis assertion 
to that effect is utterly false, and without the least founda- 
tion. 7. Ollis seems to think an immense deal of skill 
and talent necessary to the production of such a piece of 
workmanship; but, to show that such is not the case, and 
that it is, in fact, a very simple affair, a few days ago I set 
one of my apprentices, who has been but a very few years 
at the trade, to turn a similar piece, which he did with the 
greatest ease. This now lies at your office for inspection ; 
and I have no doubt that those whoare qualified to judge be- 
tween them, will decide it to be greatly superior to that of 
which 7’. Ollis vaunts so much. Perhaps 7’. Ollis will 
himself acknowledge this, and endeavour to account for it 
by saying that it, also, has been ‘scraped;”’ but I can 
assure you and him, that the boy did this in the presence 
of four disinterested persons, to whom I can refer 7’. Ollis, 
or whose names may appear in your columns, if necessary. 

If 7. Oliis exhibits specimens of turning, in order to 
display his own ability, or challenge a contest with 
others, let him select some mechanical drawing, the copy- 
ing of which, in the lathe, will really require skill, and 
I have no objections to enter into the lists with him, 
The turning of one or two seemingly curious, but really very 
simple things, may exalt him wonderfully in the eyes of 
those who know nothing about the matter; but, with 
those that do, his ostentatious exhibition of them will 
serve neither to exalt his character for skill as a work- 
man, or for sincerity as a man. If he will accept my 
challenge, I am ready to contend witli him; if he will 
not, I shall know what to think, and would advise him 
not to make himself ridiculous, to his fellow-workmen at 
least, by exhibiting, as miracles of skill, pieces which may 
be surpassed by a mere boy. 

In corroboration of my own opinion of the work of 7. O. 
and that which I have heard expressed by others, I have 
to remark, in conclusion, that being in your office on Fri- 
day last, I there met a gentleman who has a tolerable 
knowledge of turning, and who said, upon inspecting 
T. O.’s specimens, that they were not worth notice, and 
that he could turn a piece four times as thin, or, having 
turned it to the same thickness, cut a screw upon it, from 
one end of the plain part to the other.—I am, &c. 

Cumberilana-streel, WM. BICKERSTAFF, Turner. 
July 12. 








DISTANT APPEARANCES. 
- ——- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—As Mr. Hunt’s discovery has given rise to a sort 
of jostling tournament, in which, among others, I find 
myself tilted at, with some reluctance I again fix my pen 
in the rest, and beg leave to tilt in turn. 

J shall begin with Mathematicus, and be as brief as pos- 
sible. As I like candour, I frankly admit that, in my last 
letter, having quoted from memory, I did not then quote 
J. F. literally, but Mathematicus might, at the same time, 
have perceived that the difference in the readings did not 
materially affect what I affirmed. J. #., it is evident, con- 
siders-a low position of the eye favourable, in certain cases ; 
whereas Mathematicus, not understanding the subject, re- 
commends us to ascend a hill, or otherwise attain an 
elevation, to obtain a better view, which is evidently ridi- 
culous in the present case. 

The bare mention of the birch seems to have brought 
up unpleasant associations in the mind of Mathematicus. 
He seems also to suspect that I have not had an equal 
share of discipline with himself, and would visit the errors 
of my memory on my worthy schoolmaster, whe was by 
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ho means remiss, but did his duty. If Mathematicus has 
been birched with unusual severity, he probably had his 
deservings,—all are not apt alike. Mathematicus has 
kindly offered to supply the duties of my preceptor : I dare 
say his offer is quite professional. I am not, however, 
satisfied of hiscompetency. Mathematicus may, possibly, 
have miscalculated his abilities, and the bircher might 
chance to get birched. Besides, I should not like a school- 
master formed on the model of Fielding’s Partridge. 

Next comes Peter Pangloss, LL.D. and ASS. From 
the garrulous character of Peter’s epistle, I am led to con- 
clude he is in his dotage, and disqualified to form a judg- 
ment on the subject, upon which wiser men have written. 
I suspect Dr. Pangloss is not even qualified to look at the 
poles, at the required distance. His letter contains a few 
quotations, singularly out of point. In one, he attempts 
to charaeterize Mr. Hunt as a subtle arguer and shrewd 
logician. Verily, Peter, thou hast mistaken the man, for 
poor Hunt can neither think nor argue. However Peter 
may have erred in his estimate of others, he has shown 
much judgment in his estimate of himself. I give him 
due credit for his self-knowledge. Till Peter can write 
more to the point, he will have no occasion to curtail the 
title he has judiciously appended to his name. 

I now beg leave to withdraw, and bid good bye to my 
antagonists, as I shall not again come forward on a stage 
of Mr. Hunt’s erecting. Hunt has wisely left us to worry 
one another; but if we have, I suppose we can all say 
that it has been in good humour; and if Mr. H.’s theory 
has not been instructive, we have contrived to make it 
rather diverting than otherwise.——I remain, &c. 


Oldhall-street, July 8, 1828. A. M. 








CORK COLLAR JACKET. 

In copying the following paragraph from the Chester 
Courant of Tuesday last, we beg to tender our sincere 
thanks to its respectable and intelligent editor, for the 
pains he has taken to recommend our simple apparatus. 
It should be recollected that the experiments referred to 
in the subjoined paragraph were made in fresh water, 
which is considerably less buoyant thanssea water. It 
has often occurred to us that a person might make a sin- 
gular excursion in the Mersey, the Dee, or the Thames. 
Let him enter the water attired in a stout pair of drawers, 
and a waistcoat of flannel or something stronger, and 
his hat on, and his cork collar jacket; and let his ordi- 
nary clothes, shoes, &c. be deposited in a water-tight box ; 
then let him enter the stream, where he an4 his clothes 
might float down with the current at the same rate. After 
he has drifted, ad libitum, from one to ten or more miles, 
according to the velocity of the stream, he might land 
and dress himself in his dry clothes, after a most pleasant 
and novel excursion.— dit. Kal. 

Marine Life Preserver.—We have made, and witnessed 
repeated trials of the cork collar jacket in the river within 
the last few days, and the result has been to convince us 
of its complete efficacy. In‘one instance, the experiment 
was made by a person totally unable to swim, who fear- 
lessly plunged into the tide and triumphantly crossed the 
river; he afterwards lay perfectly motionless in the water 
and floated away with the current; and, finally, he en- 
deavoured to get his head under water while in the middle 
of the river, but could not succeed! These jackets would 
be found very useful for persons learning to swim; and 
no person going to sea, or on a sailing party, ought 
to be without one. In cases of accidents on the water, 
how many valuable lives have been lost by the par- 
ties having sunk before assistance could be obtained! The 
wearer of one of these jackets would continue afloat, even 
though he should perish from the effects of cold and ex- 
haustion. We see by the papers that, within the last few 
days, a boat with twenty-six passengers from the island 
of Tyree to Mull, struck against a rock and sunk, by 
which accident twenty-one persons out of the twenty-six 
perished. The remaining five clung to the rock, from 
which they were taken off on the following day.—It is 
next to certain that a dozen of these cork collar jackets 
would have saved those who were lost under the circum- 


GREAT SWIMMING FEAT. 
CO a 


In the Kaleidoscope of July 1st we inserted a letter 
from Mr. Vipond, intimating his intention to attempt to 
swim from the Rock Point to Runcorn, unaccompanied by 
any other person, on Thursday, the 10th instant. As the 
weather was not very. favourable that day, the experiment 
was not made; but the following day being fine, Mr. 
Vipond entered the river soon after six o’clock in the 
morning, and actually reached Runcorn, after having 
been in thé water about five hours and a half. This 
is certainly a very extraordinary performance in our 
climate; and, we need scarcely add, that it very greatly 
surpasses the swimming feat performed last year by 
the same gentleman and Mr. Bedale. On that occasion 
they set out from the Queen’s Dock, at the southern ex- 
tremity of the town, and the distance they passed over 
was about seventeen miles—being less than that made by 
Mr. Vipond, on Friday, by five or six miles. The cur- 
rent, too, in the last experiment, was very considerably 
less than it was when he and Mr. Bedale swam together 
last year, as they had on that cccasion what is termed 
a twenty feet tide; whereas Mr. Vipond, on Friday, had 
only a fifteen feet tide with him. 

There can be, therefore, no comparison between the two 
exploits, although we must here repeat what we have so 
often said, that, in order to ascertain the precise merits of 
aswimmer, we ought to know what he can do in still 
water ; because, when the experiment is made in a run- 
ning stream, it is impossible to ascertain the distance ac- 
tually swam, unless the precise rate of the current, during 
the whole progress of the swimmer, be known. We be- 
lieve that the distance from George’s Pier to Runcorn 
is about eighteen miles; and, if it be four or five miles 
from Liverpool to the Rock Perch, the distance made by 
Mr. Vipond was about twenty-three miles. The person 
who accompanied him in a boat, and who kept the time, 
states the distance to be twenty-six miles; but this we 
conceive to be somewhat above the mark. 

We have been furnished with the following memoranda 
of this extraordinary performance, by Mr. Prescott, who 
followed Mr. Vipond in a boat, and kept the time from 
the commencement to the termination of the exploit. 





h. m. 
Started from the Rock Perch at ..++-..+.. sooeee 6 17 8.m. 
Made opposite Mr. Warburton’s house ......+-.- 6 29 
” Codling Gap ..+-....-.+ eo 70 
90 Seacambe..--++eseeesee tee “Tl 
” Woodside House --.....- +724 
Py Birkenhead ++ e+esesseeceereeeeees 7 BO 
” Rock House. «e+seeeseeeers 7 42 
Pe LazarettO o-.cccecrcecccvcves 7 53 
” Otterspool «-cceereccccceeseceees 8 20 
” Garstang Cocecceccece Cor ccccccecs 8 48 
” Speak wood «+++ +++. +++ qge-. ecccce 9 20 
” Duncan Saltworks «+-.+eesseeeee 9 55 
ws The Duke’s warehouse in sight --10 6 
‘eo Hale-head ..-s-+eeeeees sees t eeee]0 40 
a Weston Point-:..... ee eeeeet tence 11 3 
” RUNCOPN oe eeeeesececeeeecettevesLl 46 








Chit Chat. 


Flying.—An impudent fellow who has been humbugging 
the people with giving out that he would fy, on a certain 
day, from St. Paul’s to the Monument, having kept the 
gaping Cockneys waiting in vain for his making his ap- 
pearance, for several hours, they began to ‘* smell a rat.” 
A placard had been conspicuously pasted on the walls, in 
which the fellow was, in large characters, styled 

THE MODERN DEDALUS!!! 

which title a wag whimsically changed, with a marking 
brush, into 





THE MODERN DIDDLE vs! 


Association of Ideas.—A wag said he could never hear 
Miss Graddon sing the beautiful song of the ‘* Light 
guitar,” without thinking of a tinder-box,—she repeats 
‘© strike the light” so strikingly. 





A person remarked that a certain auctioneer had a down- 
cast Jook. ** Quite right,” said his friend—** an auctioneer 





stances here described.——Ciester Courant. 


DREADFUL-ACCIDENT MAKERS, 

These interesting caterers for the press in America sur. 
pass our English paragraph spinners in the horrible, which 
partakes of the sublime. Some time since we had an in. 
teresting account of a man who cut off his own head by 
mistake with a scythe; and more recent papers relate a 
mournful tragedy of a congenial character, which we shall 
here copy as a caution to husbands how they use edge 
tools.— Edit. Kal. 

‘* Dreadful Occurrence.—As Mr. George Love, in 
Barre, Orleans county, was cutting wood near a maple 
sugar manufactory, his wife, dodging from the flame 
which a gust of wind blew in her face, threw her head 
under her husband’s axe, which descended upon her neck, 
and severed the muscles and tendons, and entered the bone, 
The unfortunate woman, with medical aid, survived a 
number of days, and left her miserable husband and three 
children to mourn their loss. Mr. Love was so terribly 
affected by the first shock as never to retain his perfect 
senses, and, on the day of her death, left his house in 
a state of derangement; and though searched for on the 
day of the fuheral, in every direction, by a hundred men, 
has not yet been found.” 

ANOTHER SPECIMEN IN THE MAD LINE. 

‘* Extraordinary Calamity.—The Duchess True Ames 

rican says that the family of Mr. Nathaniel Underhill, in 


arose one day last week in a state of mente dren 
and, from the last accounts, so still continue. case 
is worthy of the most scrutinizing investigation of the 
medical faculty.” 

P. S.—We should not omit to notice another paragraph 
which we lately copied from an American paper, about 
a spider seizing on, and carrying off, a turkey poot ! 

A story similar to that about the whole family going 
simultaneously mad may be found in the Kaleidosco; 
of May Gth, where the scene was laid in France. We 
guess the dreadful accident-maker has been playing the 
plagiarist.—Zidit. Kal. 





Goose Query.—Suppose a man has a goose, which, at 
the age of twelve months, begins to breed, at which time 
she sits eight eggs, out of which she produces five geese 
and three ganders; and supposing the goose, and her pro- 
geny continue to breed in pA same ratio, and the old one 
attains the age of forty years, what would be the number 
of her progeny, and how long would the old goose be 
in visiting her remotest offspring, the whole being placed 
in a right line, at a distance of a yard from each other, 
and she flying at the rate of twelve miles an hour? and 
what area of groun@ would the whole occupy, she having 
a square yard to herself in the centre, and her progeny 
placed around her at the distance of a yard from each other ? 








Co Correspondents. 


THE REGATTA ON THE MERSEY.—A Correspondent urges the 
propriety of persons in business shutting up their shops 
and offices on Friday for a few hours, in order that “all 
hands” may ve at liberty. He says “All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy,” which is very new and very true. 





MATHEMATICAL PuzzLE.—We must postpone, until next week, 
the answer to the problem about cutting up the parellelo- 
gram by two cuts into three parts, which shall form a 
square. Besides the original demonstrations which we 
intended to publish, we have been favoured with one from 
W. W., of Poulton-le-Fylde, which, he informs us, is taken 
from Leslie’s ‘Elements of Geometry.” We shall return 
to the subject next week. 


BrsHop WILKINS’s MATHEMATICAL MAGICK.—Circumstances 
have obliged us to defer our commencement of this reprint 
until next week. In answer to the question of A Student, 
we take occasion to observe, that, although we have stated 
that it is our intention to republish this work, we intend 
to omit the first nine chapters, and begin with that which 
is entitled “ An Inquiry into the Magnificent Works of the 
Ancients, which, much exceeding our Jater times, may 
seem to infer a decay in these Mechanical Arts.” We shall 
pass over the preceding chapters, b they relate merely 
to the description of the mechanical powers, the lever, the 
wedge, the screw, &¢., Which may be found in all our ele- 
mentary school-books, 

STONEHENGE.—The interesting paper on Stonehenge, recom. 
mended for insertion in the Kaleidoscope, is on our file for 
early appropriation. 
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should have a look for-bidding.” 
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the interior of that county, consisting of eight persons, alt’ 
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